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SHORT AC cOUN IT 


O F 


Mr. BENF I E L D's Conduct, 4 


N the goth of December, 1763, Mr. Benfield was appointed, by 

— the Court of Directors, Civil Architect and Aſſiſtant Engineer, 
on the eſtabliſhment of Fort St. George. On the 26th of April, 1765, 
he was added to the Liſt of Writers for that year, © on account of the 

( favourable repreſentation of his abilities,” which had been tranſ- 
| mitted, from the Preſidency under which he ſerved. In his capacity, 


as a civil Servant, Mr. Benfield had an undoubted right to intereſt him- 
ſelf in that very important part of the Britiſh commerce in the Eaſt, 
EOS which the wiſdom of the Company, as well as of the State, has com 
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mitted to the induſtry and enterpriſe of individuals. The Company, 


reſerving to itſelf the direct trade to Europe, leaves the internal com- 
merce of all India open to all Britiſh ſubjects, lawfully reſident there. 


It! is, therefore, by no means unuſual, for ſuch Servants of the Company 5 
as poſſeſs talents for trade, to relinquiſh all immediate views upon 
offices of emolument and influence; and, preſerving only their rank 


and regular promotion in the ſervice, to devote their whole attention 
800 commerce. 
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Such was the line purſued by Mr. Benfield. He was never in any 
office of truſt, profit, power, or influence, under the Company. 
Whatever he poſſeſſes, has been acquired by the fair exerciſe of his ſkill, 

as an Engineer, and his ſucceſsful enterpriſe, as a Merchant and 
| Banker. In the proſecution of his dealings, he had the happineſs to 

acquire that predominant and unlimited credit, as well with Europeans © 
as Natives, which, whilſt It raiſes a Merchant to the power of accom- 
- pliſhing almoſt any thing that can preſent itſelf in the line of com- 
merce, or of finance, ſtamps the unqueſtionable character of honour 
and juſtice upon his general tranſactions. To enter here into a deſcrip- 
tion of the magnitude and variety of Mr. Benfield' d's commercial deal- 
ings, might be aſeribed, by his enemies, to vanity. It may be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that he was the firſt who eſtabliſhed an Inſurance Office 
in India, which was carried on, with great advantage, though on 
eaſy and equitable terms to the Public. That he was the principal 
owner of nine ſhips, employed i in foreign commerce; that his inter- 
nal dealings were proportionable; that, in ſhort, for ſeveral years he 
: employed! in his different concerns more than ſix thouſand men. Hav- 
ing thus riſqued more than any other Servant of the Company, he had . 
a right to expect more ample returns, in the line of buſineſs. 


In the year 1769, he contracted with the Company to conftruQ the 
very extenſive fortifications of the town of Madras. In 1773, he con- 
tracted for the new fortifications of Fort St. George. He executed 
ſeveral ſubſequent contracts, relative to thoſe fortifications, amounting 
in all to above 500, ,oo0l. ſterling. He neither owed thoſe contracts to 
favour, nor obtained them by either intrigue or influence; he was 
employed by a Government, who were rather hoſtile than friendly to his 
intereſt, mer ely becauſe his terms were more advantageous for the Com- 
pany than thoſe of his competitors. Amidſt all the obloquy which has been ny 
lately thrown upon him, no one has ventured to impeach his fidelity in 


the 


To 


the execution of his engagements. On the contrary, the teſtimony of the 
Governor and Council, who ſucceeded to thoſe violent partics, in whoſe 
broils Mr, Benfield very unfortunately, but moſt unjuſtly, has been 
involved, ſtands recorded in his favour. This teſtimony, fo honourable 
to him, was given without his knowledge, upon his leaving the 
Settlement. He was perfectly ignorant of its very exiſtence, till he 
found it, on the records of the Company, after his return to Europe. In 
paragraph 14 of the Letter, from the Preſident and Select Committee, 
at Fort St. George, dated the 22d of October 778, are the following 
Words: © In Juſtice to Mr. Benfield's conduct, as Contractor for the 
„ Fortifications, we think it proper to mention, that all the works 
« executed by him, as far as we can judge ourſelves, or learn from the 
« report of 8 are finiſhed in a maſterly and durable manner.“ 


From a commerce ſo extenſive, and from ſuch large contracts, i in che 
line of Mr. Benfield's profeſſional knowledge, it is preſumed, that an 
_ ample fortune may well have reſulted, without recurring to any unfair 
or indirect method of acquiring money. The ſituation of Mr. Benfield 
in the Company's Service, furniſhed no opportunity for thoſe pecula- 

tions with which men are accuſtomed to ſtigmatize, 1 in general, ſuch as 
have acquired fortunes in the Eaſt ; and his great and untainted credit in 

the line of trade, proves that his commencial tranſactions were uniformly 
juſt and fair. Under ſuch circumſtances as theſe, he is neither aſhamed 
nor afraid to own, that he betame poſſeſſed of ſuch a fortune, as, to- 
| gether with his credit, enabled him, in the year 1773, to engage, for 
the firſt time, in an extenſive operation of finance, with the Nabob of 
Arxcot. This operation was ſo fortunate as to effect a great and 
public ſervice to the Company; which it did not then appear, that any 
other of its Servants, upon the ſpot, was in a capacity to perform. 
Laudable as was his motive, and happy as was the reſult of the 
| B 2 | tranſaQtion, 
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tranſaQion, it has, however, proved the foundation of all the perſecu- 
tion, under which he is now conſtrained to trouble the Public with 


a detail of his hiſtory and affairs. 


To make this tranſaction intelligible to the Engliſh Proprietor, who 
may not be diſpoſed to ſtudy the Indian words, and other local and 
technical expreſſions, with which the public proceedings are unavoid- 
ably loaded and obſcured, it may be neceſſary to give a brief but juſt = 


| idea of the nature of the Revenues of that Country, and the mode of 


their collection. 


The Sovereign of the country is proprietor of the land; but the Doha 
bitants have, by ancient cuſtom, the right of poſſeſſion or cultivation on 


certain ſtipulated terms, and many other rights and privilege which 


are in general held inviolate, and deemed conſtitutional. - The crop 
is ſown about November, and reaped in April and May. The Prince 


makes advances of ſmall ſums of money, from Auguſt to October, to 
: each individual tenant, to enable him to carry on the cultivation 3 and 
the tenant's obligation to repay the ſame out of his own ſhare of the 
crop, written on the leaf of a tree, is lodged with the Revenue Officer ; 
in each village; and after the crop is gathered, the Prince's ſhare 


being, in ſome caſes, four tenth parts, in others five, in others ſix, ac 


cording to the circumſtances and facility of cultivation, is delivered, in 


kind, to the Revenue Officer in each village, together with the grain, 


in payment of the money advanced, Which forms the principal re- = 
venue of the Prince, Revenue Officers ſuperintend ſmall diſtricts, 


Officers Rill ſuperior ſuperintend larger ones, till at length the re- 
turns and accounts, and the money ariſing from the ſale of the grain, 
are brought to the Court of the Prince, with checks and powers of 


appeal through every ſtage; and a degree of regularity that would 


not diſgrace the beſt European eſtabliſhment. In ſome caſes,- the heads . 


7 
} 


on, and every matter of accoun 
native Bankers, called Soucars, are the people who moſt commonly 
hz lend money upon theſe ſecurities z and they ſtipulate a rate of intereſt, 


according to the exigency of the occaſion, 


© $53 


of a village contract with the Revenue Officer, for a certain ſum, in 


money, in lieu of the produce in kind; but the payment in kind is 


the general practice. Grain, when ſown, is deemed property, and 


the future crop is liable to mortgage, or any other mode of diſpoſal, 
| by the owner. 


Upon various exigencies of State, it muſt be obvious, that the 


beſt government of this ſort muſt often ſtand in need of anticipations 
of 1ts revenue ; and in caſes of expenſive war, relaxed adminiſtration, 
or public calamity, the debt of the Prince will often become conſider- 
able. To ſupply ſuch neceſſities, it is the cuſtom to borrow money, 
upon an aſſignment of the revenue of certain diſtricts, for its repay- 
ment. The aſſignment is not only executed by the Prince, but coun- 
terſigned by the principal officers of the diſtricts aſſigned, and re- 
giſtered in their courts, and is invariably conſidered not as the per- 
ſonal engagement of the Prince alone, but the act of the State, binding 
upon his ſucceſſor, and entitling the creditor to the fund aſſigned, 
beyond all poſſibility of objection. The creditor acquires no right of 
interference in the colleQions, and conſequently cannot oppreſs the in- 
habitants ; ; but as faſt as the money comes into the hands of the chief 
officers of the Prince, it 18 paid over to the creditor, who allows intereſt _ 
to the Prince, on the payments, from the very day they are made. 
Old bonds are given up, new ones taken for balances remaining there- 


tgſettled with great regularity, The 


'T he Nabob of Arcot, 1n whoſe dominions the 88 of Madras 
lies, has generally been under the neceſſity of making theſe anticipa- 


tions to a great amount, He 1 was particularly under that neceſſity, on 


occaſion 


(6) 


occaſion of the Tanjore war. The Rajah of Tanjore, one of the 
Nabob's tributaries, had withheld, under various pretences, the ſtipu- 
lated tribute, and by making foreign alliances, which were ſaid to 


threaten the Carnatic with invaſion, had drawn upon himſelf the re- 


ſentment of the Preſidency of Fort St. George, as allies to the Nabob. 
In the end of June 1773, the Preſident and Council reſolved to aſſiſt 
that Prince to reduce Tanjore ; and, in the end of July, the Company 8 
troops took the field, under General Toſeph Smith, appeared before 


Tanjore, on the 20th of Auguſt, and opened batteries againſt the 85 
on the 27th of that month. 


The Rajah, alarmed at the ipproacking danger, ſhewed the ap- 
Pearance of an inclination to accommodate matters with the Nabob, 


by paying arrears; and applied to one Kiſnajee Pundit, a native 
merchant, reſiding in the Fort of Tanjore, to negociate a loan 


with him, on Mr. Benfield's account, and to give him bills upon 


Mr . Benfield. Kiſnajee Pundit was A. money-broker, whoſe chief 
bügel was the ſelling of filver bullion for gold ; and had been em- 
ployed, by ſome of Mr, Benfield's ſervants, in that line, Mr. Benfield 
himſelf had never any perſonal correſpondence. with the man J and he 


had never ſeen his face, but once, in his life, Though Kiſnajee Pundit 
declared he had no pretence of authority, to embark Mr. Benfield in 


vi ſuch tranſaQion ; being preſſed by the Rajah, he drew the bills, under 
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an expreſs agreement, that they were to be ſubject to Mr. Benfield's 


approbation or diſapprobation of the engagement. 


On the flight foundation of this unauthoriſed money-tranſaQion, the 
Rajah wrote a letter to the Daniſh Governor of Tranquebar, which he 
requeſted him to convey to the Preſidency of Fort St. George. This 
happened about the middle of Auguſt, when the combined forces of 
the Nabob and Company had already entered the country of Tanjore, 


and prepared to open g ground, before the capital. Mr. Benfield, being 
2 


appriſed 


5 
appriſed of the unwarrantable uſe made of his name, though the 


bills never were preſented to him, wrote a Letter to the Preſident 
and Council, bearing date the 3d of September 1773, about a week 


after the trenches were opened againſt Tanjore. In this Letter, he 


ſtated what had paſſed; and aſſured them, that “ the inſtant he 


was adviſed of the matter, he had rejected it altogether, knowing 


« it his duty to do ſo, as a Servant obedient to the Orders of the Com- 
6 3» 
pany ; 


On this plain matter of fact, ſtrange fictions have been fabricated by 
: Mr. Benfield's enemies. Mr. Dalrymple, i in a Letter from Alexandria, 


dated the 19th of February, 1777; among many other circumſtances 


equally ill-founded, affirms, That the matter above explained, was 


tranſacted between the Rajah and Comera, Mr. Benfield's ſervant; and 
that the loan was ſtopt by a colluſion between the Nabob and Mr. Ben- 


field. But it is well known, and can be proved, that Comera was, 


at the time, at Madras; yet the Rajah 1 18 made to aſſert the ſame falſe- 


hood, in a Letter, ſent in his name, to the Court of Directors, dated the 
21ſt of October 1776, and received the 21ſt of May 1777. The fictions 


contained i in both, ſeem to have iſſued from the ſame mint, though at 
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as he thought the lending money to a Prince, againſt whom 
the Company' s forces were 1n the field, was inconſiſtent with that duty. 


Papers rela- 
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different times. Mr. Dalrymple owns, that he heard the ſtory he 
relates at Tanjore, when he attended Lord Pigot to reſtore the 


Rajah, in the beginning of April 1776 ; and that the prin- 
cipal facts were confirmed to his Lordſhip by the Rajah. How hap- 


pened it then, that ſuch faithful and vigilant Servants of the Company 


did not examine into the matter on the ſpot ? Mr. Benfield was preſent at 


the time, and ſo was his ſervant Comera. How happens it, that this ſtory 


was not brought forward againſt him, when thoſe claims were under diſ- 


cuſſion, in the Council at Fort St. George ? How happens it, that the Rajah 


himſelf, in the courſe of his correſpondence with Lord Pigot, and thoſe 


who 
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who ſucceeded him in the government, takes no notice of the tale related 
by Mr. Dalrymple? The anſwer 1s eaſy ; the tale was calculated for the 


meridian of Europe, and not for India, where it could be, at once, 


detected, diſproved, and expoſed. = 


The Dutch ſettlement of Negapatnam lies in the Tanjore country. 


During the hoſtilities againſt the Rajah, ſome negociations with the 
Dutch, who appear to have been bona fide creditors of the Rajah, 


for the ceſſion of the port of Nagore, and the adjacent country, 


were ſet on foot between them and the Rajah. The Fort of Tanjore 
was taken by ſtorm, the 17th of September 177 3, the Rajah and 
his family made priſoners, and the dominions of Tanjore became ſub- 1 


ject to the Nabob. The Dutch immediately ſet up their claim, and 


took poſſeſſion of Nagore. The Nabob diſputed the fairneſs of a great 


part of the debt, and the matter became the ſubject of a two months 


negociation, in the courſe of which, the Governor and Council, 
aſſiſted by Sir Robert Harland, as his Majeſty” s Miniſter Plenipoten- 
tiary, were clearly of opinion, that to ſuffer the Dutch to become 


maſters of the diſtr 108 in queſtion, would render them dangerous rivals 
in that part of India; and that it was not only juſtifiable, but incum- 


| bent upon them, to ſupport the Nabob with the Engliſh Army againſt 
the Dutch, if neceſſary ; and Sir Robert offered to countenance the 
operation by proceeding with the ſquadron off Nagore : But at the 
ſame time they recommended to the Nabob to make the pecuniary 
ſaerifice required by the Dutch, rather than proceed to extremities, 


if he could by that means effect an accommodation. 


The Nabob was very 8 to make the Gacrifice en but he 
had not the means. He had before been deeply indebted to the Com- 
pany, as well as to individuals; he had become liable to repay to the 
Company the expences of the Tanjore war; and he had engaged to 


pay 


3 


pay the Company's troops a ſum of about / 240,000 ſterling, as 
the ranſom of the city, to prevent its being plundered; to which, 
by the laws of war, it was ſubject, as a place taken by ſtorm. 
His credit, in his ordinary reſources, was exhauſted, and whilſt 
he was utterly unable to raiſe the money, the Engliſh troops diſ- 
poſſeſſed the Dutch of Nagore. The Dutch drew forces from their 
other Settlements, to an extent, which plainly indicated intentions of 
offenſive enterprize, and matters were on the point of an immediate 
rupture. Under theſe circumſtances the Nabob applied to Mr. Benfield 
for aſſiſtance, who immediately communicated thereon with the Governor, 
and, with his privity and approbation, and the aſſiſtance of one of the 
Principal native Soucars, undertook the negociation. The Dutch ac- 
cepted his and the Soucar's ſecurity for the payment of about / 194, ooo 
ſterling, which was faithfully paid: All claim to the diſtricts in queſ- 
tion was relinquiſhed; the original ſecurities from the depoſed Rajah, 
were given up to Mr. Benfield and the Soucar ; and the Company is now | 
in poſſeſſion of Nagore; and the greateſt part of the diſtricts thus reſcued 
from the hands of the Dutch, is ſince ceded to the Company by the 
Rajah. The treaty with the Dutch, dated the 23d November 1773, 
in which the money is acknowledged to be ſecured by Mr. Benfield 
and the Soucar, was approved of not only by the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Madras, but by the Court of Directors; and for ſecuring this 
ſum, as well as the ranſom to the ene, Mr. Benfield took aſſign- 
ments of the revenue of Tanjore. , | 


* heſe revenues ; being aſſi gned, a continuation of loans became indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary. They were all open and public; Mr. Benfield therein 
purſued his object as a fair merchant, with aſſiduity and induſtry; - and 

paid into the Company's treaſury, in diſcharge of debts from the Nabob, 

above 800,0001. ſterling. No inſinuation Has ever been made in India 
againſt the juſtice of his demands, or the fairneſs of his conduct. He 
C was 
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was thus brought into a ſituation not unlike that of the Banker of the 
Court in France, nor indeed much unlike that of the Bank of England 
here, which, when the ſupreme authority of the State has aſcertained a 
future revenue to be collected, heſitates not to make advances, for the 
exigencies of Government, upon the ſecurity thereof, In this ſituation 
Mr. Benfield conducted his negociations, as he had entered into them, 
not as a man of influence with the Prince, but as a man of buſineſs 5 


among the people, who had been brought into that ſituation, not as 
matter of favour, but of expediency. 


For the crops gathered! in April and May 1774 and 177 5, Mr. Ben- 
field received the revenues aſſigned; but being not well ſatisfied with 
the Nabob's conduct, and diſpoſed to wind up his affairs, he, in the 
| month of April 1775, declined all further advances to the Nabob; and 
great part of the buſineſs, which he ſo quitted, was taken up by Mr. 
Monckton, the ſon-in- law of Lord Pigot, Meſſrs. De Caſtro, 3 


: and De Fries, Mr. De Souza, Mr. Taylor, and others. 


In the courſe of the ſummer of 1 1775, as the revenue of the crop 
came in caſh, Mr. Benfield's accounts were gradually ſettled with the 
Nabob, and new affignments taken on the future crop, as uſual. In 
November 1775.1 a general ſettlement was made, at which all thoſe 
renewed aſſignments, which affected the whole country of Tanjore, 
were given up, and the following ſecurities taken for the balances, viz. 


An aſſignment on the Province of Manargoody only, 
for the balance of the cancelled ſecurities, which had 
affected the whole country, and which had been wholly 
advanced before April 17753 amounting in ſterling 


money to about CO _ =_— = & 147,000 
An aſſignment on the Province of Papanaſſem, for a ſum 
advanced in January 1775, for the uſe of the troops = 8,000 


8 3 


E 
An aſſignment on the Province of Puttcottah, for a ſum 
advanced for the uſe of the garriſon of Tanjore, in No— 
vember 1774. - - - „ 6,000 


By means of this ſettlement, the reſt of the revenues of Tanjore-. 
were left applicable to the Nabob's purpoſes of credit, in other quarters. 

But in Auguſt 1775, at the inſtance of the Nabob's Son, who was 
manager of the Tanjore country, and unable to make the advances 
required before crop, which were abſolutely neceſſary for the cultivation 
of the country, and, conſequently, for Mr. Benfield's ſecurity, Mr. 
Benfield advanced him the ſum of 48,0001. ſterling for that purpoſe. 
Tor this ſum he took his bond, as manager of the Province, together 
with the bonds of the inhabitants, to that Prince, as a collateral ſecu- 
rity, in the uſual form, and an agreement, that the payment, to be 
made by them, out of the enſuing crop, in diſcharge of ſuch advances, 
but not in payment of the ordinary revenue, ſhould be made to Mr. 
Benfield | in diſcharge of this loan. 


There was beſides about 10,0001, Rterling due to Mr. Benfield from 
individuals in the Tanjore country, on mercantile tranſactions. 


Thus ſtood Mr. Benſield's engagements, on the arrival of Lord 
Pigot. The Company had in England reſolved, in the month of 
April 1775, to reſtore Tanjore to the Rajah; and the news of 
theſe. Orders was received by the Governor and Council in the 
month of December, when Lord Pigot arrived as Preſident at 
” Madras. His Lordſhip was empowered by his Council to proceed 
in a military character without any controul to Tanjore, and re- 

inſtate the Rajah. Mr. Benfield applied to Lord Pigot, ſtating his 
demands, in order that the means of recovering them might not be 
wreſted from him on the reſtoration of the Rajah, He »eceived 
from his Lordſhip aſſurances of juſtice in the following ſtrong terms: 
«6 That he could have no wiſh or deſire to deliver over the property 
C 2 $.'0f 


1 
© of his fellow-ſubje& to a Gentoo or a Pagan; and that if Mr. 


„ Benfield ſent a perſon with him, to repreſent on the {pot what was 
«* his property, it would be ſufficient,” 


Mr. Benſield went in perſon, on that buſineſs, to Tanjore; but, 


inſtead of the promiſed protection of his property, he experienced 


nothing but oppreſſion and a forcible ſeizure of his property. Not 


only were his Agents driven away from collecting the debts juſtly due 
to him, but grain, to the value of full 16,0001. ſterling, his own pro- 


perty, bought in the preceding ſeaſon, and which had no connection 


with the government or revenue of the country, but was mere merchan- 
dize, was all violently ſeized by the Company's Sepoys under his Lord- 
ſhip's authority, and by the Rajah's Pages Mr. Benfield has never 


recovered one farthing of the value, — en theſe flagrant enor- 


mities he remonſtrated, but 3 in vain. 


On Lord Pigot? s return to Madras! in May 1776 Mr. Benfield laid 


his complaints before the Preſident and Council, with little better 
ſucceſs — Notwithſtanding the juſtice and fairneſs of the demands 


were, on enquiry, authenticated by the Nabob, and were recorded 
on the Regiſters of the proper Courts, his Lordſhip had, at firſt, in- 
fluence enough to procure a reſolution, of a majority of fix to five, 
refuſing Mr. Benfield any redreſs whatever. Upon that occaſion his 


Lordſhip, for the firſt time, broached the doarine, that Loans of - 
Money to the Country Powers, though made under the circumſtances 


already ſtated, were within the meaning of a Prohibition of the Court 
of Directors in the year 1714 not a ſingle inſinuation was alledged 


againſt the fairneſs of the tranſaction.— To this deciſion, however, 


when ſeveral diſſents came to be filed, and the reaſonings thereon 
in refitation of thoſe of his Lordſhip came to be conſidered, the 
caſe was ſeen, even by ſome of his Lordſhip's friends, to be 


too flagrant to be adopted. It was conſidered that the deciſion - 


not 
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not only ſtruck at the root of all ſecurity for property, and over- 

turned the moſt fundamental maxims of the juriſprudence of the 
country, but might ſubject both the Company and themſelves to 

very heavy damages. A re- conſideration was thereupon moved. 
The former Reſolution was reſcinded. It was, on the 14th of 
June, 1776, reſolved, © That the Nabob had a right to the Go 
s yernment ſhare of the grain ſown, during the time the country 
"= We. was in his poſſeſſion, and that any mortgages he may have 


" given on the ſame are good *. They further reſolved, © That the 
. 


Rajah be informed of this Reſolution, and it be recommended to him, 
to give Mr. Benfield all reaſonable aſſiſtance in recovering ſuch debts 
« a8 appear juſtly due to him, from the inhabitants, as well as to re- 
_& ſtore to him the grain of laſt year, which was in the poſſeſſion of his 
1 people, and ſaid to be forcibly taken from them, and to account 
„ with Mr. Benfield for the Government ſhare of the grain in the 


8 diſtricts aſſigned to him by the Nabob.“ 


This Reſolution was, however, qualified by a declaration, That they 
meant not to do more than recommend to the Rajah to ſee juſtice done, 
leaving the manner and time to himſelf. No further diſcuſſion was 

ever had by the Governor and Council, but the ſubſtance of the above 
5 Reſolutions was communicated, by Lord Pigot, to the Rajah, by two 
Letters, one dated the 2 5th June, the other the 20th Auguſt, 1776. 
What the juſtice would be, that Mr. Benfield was to expect from the 
Rajah, under this recommendation, no one will be much at a loſs to 


conjecture. 


3 Lord Pigot conſequently, i in reſtoring the 3 to the Reed; fieed from thoſe 
debts, did in a ſolemn way, in the name, and by the authority of the Company, give up 
what was neither his nor theirs to give; and the Company having received into their 
treaſury, the money for which the ſecurity was granted, thus wreſted from an individual. 


the very ſecurity which with their full knowledge had been granted to him. 


Mr.. 
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Mr. Benfield remained under theſe circumſtances a much oppreſled 
individual, with great difficulty ſupporting his credit, and conſidered 
all over India as a ruined man. He, however, ſtood the ſhock. But, 
during the unhappy diſputes, which in Auguſt 1770 took Place 1 in the 
Council, be had other employment than to mix in intrigues in which his 
rank in the Service did not enable him to interfere; and from the 
reſult of which, let who would prevail, he could have nothing to 
expect, ſeeing that Lord Pigot's opponents had all concurred j in leaving 
the time and manner of doing juſtice, to the Rajah. He certainly 
meant to have brought Lord Pigot before the Mayor's Court, if it 
| ſhould be found competent, for his conduct at Tanjore. This he 
openly avowed and declared, when his Lordſhip was in the plenitude 
ol his power; a conduct unlike any conſciouſneſs of having acted either 
againſt the laws of his country, or the Company” 8 Orders, in any in- 
ſtance. But, notwithſtanding an avowal ſo hoſtile to his Lordſhip, he 
moſt ſolemnly declares, that he had no hand whatever in the revolution, 
nor the leaſt knowledge of the intentions of thoſe who removed and 
impriſoned the Preſident. This may the more ealily gain credit, from his 
having obtained no redreſs or aſſiſtance from the ſucceſſors of Lord 
Rn N as Roo 
. Benfield continued winding up his extenſive mercantile engage- 
ments till a Letter from the Court of Directors, dated the 1Iith June, 

1777, arrived at Madras, ſuſpending him from the ſervice, and re- 
calling him to Europe. The Letter ſtated, That the diſſentions an 
„Council, which brought on all the troubles at Madras, took their 
Len kiſe from Mr. Benfield's claims on the Tanjore country, the nature 
* of which had not been ſufficiently explained ; and he was therefore 
60 ſuſpended the ſervice, recalled from Fort St. George, and ordered to 
« take his paſſage for Europe by the firſt opportunity.” 


Conſcious 
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Conſcious that there was not the ſmalleſt foundation in truth, nor 
in the Company's records, for this accuſation, Mr. Benfield could con- 
ſider it in no other light than as the work of a party, which might pro- 

ceed to other indignities. To place himſelf in ſome degree out of the 
reach of inſult and injuſtice, he reſigned the ſervice, and arrived in 
Ireland in September 1779. He immediately informed the Court of 
Directors of his deſire to communicate to them every thing within his 
f knowledge reſpecting the concerns of the Company. He ſoon found, that 
the good faith of the Court had been ſurpriſed into his recal, by a Letter 
replete with the moſt groſs miſrepreſentations from Mr. Dalrymple, who 


had been Lord Pigot's attendant, in his viſit to the Rajah of Tanjore. = 


Mr. Dalrymple coming home by land, had taken an opportunity or 
writing a long Letter from Alexandria to the Court of Directors, con- 


taining the moſt direct falſehoods, reſpecting Mr. Benfield and his caſe; 


5 ſligmatizing, for the firſt time, his tranſactions, with colluſion anld 


unfairneſs, which Lord Pigot himſelf had not ventured to do, in the 
warmth of his reſentment, 1 in the plenitude of his Power, 


On the 16th of November, and I 5th of December, 1779, Mr. 
| Benfield wrote, in the moſt urgent terms, to the Court of Directors, 
praying an enquiry into his conduct. The many avocations of the 
Court did not immediately admit of this enquiry, and, in the mean 
ume, the trial of the Gentlemen who had depoſed Lord Pigot came on 
in the Court of King's Bench. It was made an article of popular ac- 

; cuſation againſt them, that they had been concerned with Mr. Benheld 


5 in his Loans to the Nabob, and had effected the revolution, from cor- 


ruption from the Nabob or Mr. Benfield. 'To this charge they were 
well entitled to his moſt ſolemn exculpation, and he made an af/idavit 
accordingly to that effect, in the ampleſt words in which he could 
—— a denial of the charge. The Gentlemen accuſed made ſimilar 

af davits, ; 


0 


afjidavits; and the Court, in giving judgment, obſerved, “ That 


© words could not convey a ſtronger denial, but that the evidentia rei 
** was ſtill ſtronger; for that if thoſe were their motives, could it be 
„ ſuppoſed, that, from the moment they got the power, they would 
© omit to take any ſteps to complete their object . 


In the courſe of Mr. Benſield's ſolicitations for an enquiry, ts toute 
the doctrine of his Loans being inconſiſtent with the Company's Orders 


reſpecting Loans, much inſiſted on by his enemies. This induced him to 


ſtate all thoſe Orders and his own conduct at large, to the very lawyers 
who had conducted the cauſe againſt the Gentlemen who were proſecuted, 
as well as to others. Accordingly, the preſent Lord Loughborough, 
at that time Attorney General, Mr. Dunning, Mr. Macdonald, and 
Mr. Bargrave, ſeparately gave the cleareſt opinions _ poſſible, that 
his Loans were not inconſiſtent with the Company's Prohibitions; which 
opinions, with the caſes. on which hoy were en, were communi- 


cated to the Directors. | 


As ſoon as time could be ſpared for that purpoſe, the Committee of 


Correſpondence entered into a moſt minute inveſtigation of the whole | 


matter, They ſtated all the proceedings at large, in a Report to the 


Court of Directors, read the 26th July 1780, The Committee de- 3 


clared, That in juſtice to Mr. Benfield, they think it right 


„0 inform the Court, that they find nothing in the Company's Re- 
« cords that warrants a concluſion of his having ated corruptly on 


© that occaſion; on the contrary, the Committee think his conduct, 
4 


* 


ſo far as reſpects the Loan of Money to ſatisfy the claims of the 


5 6c Dutch, productive of public benefit, and deſerving of commendation” hs 
and that upon the fulleſt inveſtigation, and the moſt mature and 
4.” impartial conſideration of the ſubject, they are of opinion, That the 
« records of Fort St. George afford no Proof that the diſſentions in 


* | 3 Council, 
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&* Council, which brought on the troubles at Madras, took their riſe 
704 from the Claims of Mr. Benfield. wy 


This Reſolution was, after a thorough re-examination and debate of 


the premiſes, confirmed by the Court, on the 2d of Auguſt 1780. Mr. 
Benfield, thus reſtored in his character, made a tender of his ſervices 
to the Company to return to his rank in India. This tender, after 
much debate, the Court of Directors agreed to accept; and they accord- . 
ingly reſtored him to his former rank in the Company s ſervice, 


Here he might well have expected that perſecution would ceaſe, and 


that he might have been left at liberty to return, in tranquillity, tothe 

liquidation of thoſe engagements from which he has been thus! injuri- 

ouſly torn. But baffled and confuted in the ſpecihc Charge, upon 
which he was called home, his enemies now drag him before the tri- 

f bunal of the Court of Proprietors, and of the Public, to anſwer Charges 


not defined or ſpecified, and to which it is impoſſible for him to anti- 


cipate a Defence. But he commits himſelf, with the utmoſt conſidence, s 
tothe generoſity of the Proprietors, for protection againſt ſuch oppreſ- 


ſive Proceedings; and he flatters himſelf, that his Claim to be per- | 
mitted to return, in his rank, to the adminiſtration of his affairs, wall 


be felt to be the Claim of Jon: 
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